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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 
FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
Letters from Georgia, No. 2. 
C. H. Geo. Jan. 1835. 








My Dear FRIEND, 


According to promise, I proceed with the history of 
my first excursion to the northern part of this State. 
At the conclusion of my last, you recollect I had just 
visited a deposite or.surface mine, and witnessed the 
process of sep t the gold from its accompanying 
gravel. By far the greater number of mines at pres- 
ent wrought in Georgia are of this description: since 
the hill or vein mines, though richer in the precious 
metal, require more machinery than most gold seekers 
can command. In these latter, the metal exists not in- 
terspersed among gravel, but d 
and in order to obtain it, the rock must be broken out 
and reduced to powder, before the process of washing 
can be commenced. I have not yet seen any works 
in full operation for the performance of this process. I 
visited however, a few days after the time mentioned 
in my last, a lot where extensive and very costly pre- 
parations were making for the purpose. A small hill 
had been pierced with holes from above and in various 
directions around its base, till it looked like a colander, 
but this part of the work had been abandoned for an- 
other attempt. 

I entered one of the openings, with a guide whocar- 
ried a torch. On each side of me were deep pits full 
to the top with w&ter. Quantities of rock, however, 
had been cut out, from which perhaps before this, gold 
had been procured. The workmen were at the time 
engaged on another and larger opening,—a shaft, a- 
bout twelve feet square, and, at the time I saw it, per- 
haps forty feet deep. This was half full of water, 
which the “hands” were baling out by the barrel-full, 
with the aid of machinery. I was told that the owner 
expected to penetrate about a hundred feet deeper, be- 
fore he touched the wealthy vein, but that when that 
ned been reached, its profits would be incalcu- 
able. 

When I looked into the yawning gulf before me, 
where the flow of water suspended the possibility of 
further excavation, I did not envy him his prospect. 
The same morning I yisited a rich deposite mine, be- 
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y imbedded im rock, | 





longing to the same gentleman. Here Iwas shown 
some very beautiful and valuable specimens of virgin 
gold, by which term the metal is designated when found 
pure and in pieces of sufficient size to secure it with- 
out the use of quicksilver. A steam machine had been 
erected here, for effecting more rapidly the process of 
washiug; but it had been found on trial, inferior to the 
rockers, and it now lay useless and motionless, like the 
carcass of a slain mammoth. 

Another method of obtaining gold has been resorted 
to by some enterprising men. ‘This is, to search, for the 
precious metal, the sands of the rivers and smaller 
streams. In some instances the course of the water 
has been turned, and its ancient channel Jaid bare to 
the eye of industry; elsewhere machines are employ- 
ed to draw up from the bottom of the river the precious 
deposite. The Chestatee and Cane Creek especially 
@ppear to rival the ancient Pactolus, to which, accor. 
ding to fable, king Midas, by bathing in its waters, im- 
parted his own power of making gold. I hope Geor- 
gia is not destined to exemplify in some other respects, 
the truth of that most ingenious and instructive fiction. 
May she never like Midas find her wealth a curse; and 
losing the habits of regular productive industry, starve 
in the midst of uncounted riches, like the unhappy 
king who could not touch an article of food, without 
turning it into gold. 

The danger however wifth¥xisted, of such a result, 
is I trust, decreasing. The mode adopted by Georgia, 
of disposing of the lately acquired territory, by lottery, 
gave, it is to be feared, too great encouragement to un- 
principled speculators; and among the population who 
first crowded in upon that region, there were many who 
would scarcely have been tolerated any where else. 
With them, however, were others of correct tee. a 
and unexceptionable conduct; and as the wildness of a 
new settlement gradually wears away, the Gold Re. 
gion assumes and maintains more and more the aspect 
of an orderly, moral and religious community. The 
first excitement which attended the discovery of the 
metallic treasures in our country, has worn off; and it 
is perceived, that with a few remarkable exceptions 
both on the favorable and on the unfavorable side, gold- 
mining is like any other form of honest labour; he who 
works hard may expect moderate prosperity; he who 
is idle, will fail of success. I may add however that 
to the lover of nature, the view is more agreeable, of a 
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field of waving grain, or flowering cotton, than of tur. 
bid streams ,muddy ditches, and exhausted, squalid and 
sickly negroes. Whatever evils, however, attend this 
branch of industry, will gradually give way. The de- 
posite mines will,before many years, be exhausted; and 
in the vein mines, which may be regarded as the per- 
manent wealth of that section, the use of machinery 
will probably supersede the cause which renders min- 
ing at present unhealthy. This cause I consider to be, 
the necessity of working much in water. But the mi- 
ners have at present a free circulation of air and a fine 
climate. They are not pent up within the walls of a 
factory, nor are they exposed to the dangerous vapours 
of a level soil. Thus Providence apportions among 
different climes and occupations, the advantages and 
disadvantages of life. I will not tire you with longer 
reflections, but promising soon to repeat my communica- 
tion, remain affectionately yours, B. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
W. Gilmore Simms. 


This talented son of the South has left us for a cold. 
er yet more hospitable region. In noticing his depar- 
ture, retrospection, with her busy train, reminds us of 
the chilling auspices with which his entree into the lit- 
erary world was made. A mere youth, poor in world- 
ly goods, yet rich in talents, he put forth a volume of 
poetry, true poetry; few who have read “The lost 
Pleiad” can deny its exquisite beauty. Coming from 
a Carolinian, however, it met with the usual fate, neg. 
lect. Then followed “Cain,” which went the way of 
its predecessor, leaving not a hope on which the yeuth- 
ful poet could rely for a record in the temple of fame. 
He repeated his experiment by publishing a collection 
of his Poems, which were also laid aside by his towns. 
men. Then followed “Atalantis,” but even this charm. 
ing production of fancy, found but a faint echo of praise. 
Alas, the curse of Southernism was upon him, that 
curse which permits our native writers, in every de- 
partment of literature, to hang their heads in poverty, 
or pay for the publication of their works from their 
private resources. Suchjpas been the fate of a Ram- 
say, Grimké, re, Shecut, and a host of others.» 

But the Bard of the South is now appreciated else- 
where; he has attained a rank among the writers of the 
day, that places him on an enviable eminence, and we 
must thank heaven, that he has found a shelter, at least 
a hearing. 

Farewell, young son of Carolina! May thy future 
course be as smooth and brilliant as the past has been 
thorny and clouded. 7 


The bud beneath a winter’s sun, 
Can ne’er become a flower, 
Its source of life, ere yet begun, 
Lies perished with the hour. 


The stormy wind where first it blew, 
Casts e’en the stem away, 

From the weak hold where erst it grew, 
To ruin—to decay! 


But gummer comes—the tree revives, 
é fresh wind from afar, 








Bespeaks to us the rose yet lives 
bat winter sought to mar. 


Thus, Nature’s Poet, ’tis with thee: 
Though shiver’d by the blast, 
Thy hopes revive, in sunshine free, 
And blighting storms are past. L. 8. G. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
Sabbatical Musings. 


My youth has been spent amid the tumults of cities 
and the bustle of the world:—An unobtrusive spectator, 
I have watched the conduct of men;—Some, pressing 
forward to the accumulation of wealth, actuated solely 
by the desire of possession,—others, seeking it merely 
as affording the means of physical pleasure,—while a 
third class, pursuing an upright and unyielding course, 
desire it as the medium of more extensive usefulness to 
others, looking to the future for their reward:—I have 
been forced to perceive how vain and futile are the 
best efforts of man, unless relying on the divine aid,— 
and have felt, aye—deeply felt, that however traduced 
he may be, if he but conscientiously seeks the appro- 
bation of his Creator, every stain will be ultimately ob- 
literated from his escutcheon, and his character appear 
more spotless by the contrast.— 

These reflections remind me of an interesting inci- 
dent:—I was formerly on a jour#iéy in the interior of 
Carolina;—it was a bright Sabbath morning, but as a 
stranger I had no inducement to remain at an inn for 
the day, and therefore set out trusting to circumstances 


to find a more appropriate place of meditation; in glan- 


cing my eye over our state-map, I had often reflected 
with mingled pride and pleasure, that to a foreigner we 
must indeed appear a christian people, for at intervals 
of every few miles Church or ‘M. H.’ may always be 
seen:—recollecting this, I knew that a short ride would 
bring me to some place of worship, and was not dis- 
appointed. . 

I saw the old and the young in their best attire, 
winding their way towards a clump of oaks, under 
which the number of horses convinced me that the 
Word of Life was about to be dispensed:—it was a 
beautifully retired spot so embowered as to be invisible 
from the road, but appearing a centre of attraction, I 
could not doubt the object. 

I entered; the service had just commenced,—the 
minister, an impressive and dignified speaker, was di- 
recting the heaven-ward aspirations of his little flock, 
the things of time and sense seemed forgotten, his 
thoughts were with his God: never have I felt more 
thoroughly abstracted from the world than on that’oc- 
casion:—in a most impressive sermon the preacher des- 
canted upon the sin of Lot’s wife, ‘Remember Lot’s wife; 
how, when with her husband and children warned by 
an angel of the desolation which awaited Sodom, even 
after they had effected their escape and the flames had 
descended upon the devoted city, she ‘cast a longing 
lingering look behind:’ by an ingenious analogy, he 
drew a parallel between her and the modern sinner, un- 
willing to reli:quish his long cherished. vices:—he 
could not be said to have been strikingly eloquent— 
there was no attempt at clegant language—none to ex- 
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cite the passions—his excellence was, that all seemed 
forgotten but his master’s business. 

‘‘He sigh’d and wept, he pray’d and felt for all; 

And as a bird each fond endearment tries, 

To tempt its new-fledg’d os to the skies, 

He tried each art, reprov’d each dull delay, 

Allur’d to brighter worlds, and led the way:—’’ 

Seeking not the praise of men, he desired rather the 
approbation of a celestial master; all his energies were 
called into action, and judging from the effect on his 
audience, they were not exerted in vain.—As is com- 
mon in country churches on long summer days, after 
a short interval,the exercises were repeated: during this 
interval I, asa stranger,could not join any of the groups 
of friends and neighbours who, while they met once a 
week to return thanks for their many blessings, each, 
at the same time innocently enquired of the other’s 
temporal welfare:—at a short distance a circle of ven- 
erable men surrounded their pastor, himself the young- 
est of the group, conversing about the cause of Christ 
in general, and their little church in particular. 

In an adjacent spot of ground, surrounded by a rus- 
tic enclosure, I recognized the cemetery of the con- 
gregation:—from childhood, I have been a disciple of 
Hervey, and delighted in church-yard meditations; in 
number and variety I was here disappointed, as this 
seemed the place of sepulture of but one family:—here 
lay side by side a venerable father and four youthful 
sons awaiting the summons of the last trump; he by a 
life of honest industry, had risen from indigence to af- 
fluence, they by an early death, had been removed too 
soon to realize the fond anticipations of their parents: — 
from early youth I had been an admirer, and perhaps 
from habit, a judge of the literary execution of epi- 
taphs, yet in this sequestered spot, I found one, which 
for touching simplicity has never in my experience been 
excelled; it was a beautiful tribute of respect to the 
memory of a deceased lady. 


‘‘This stone may be an evidence of affection, but it cannot re- 
cord the many virtues on which that affection was founded:— 
while on earth they were the delight of her family and friends; 
now they are registered and acknowledged in the Lamb’s Book 
of Life.—The tears of all who knew hér, are mingled with those 
of the Parent, the Husband, and the Orphan.’’ 

‘*She fell, not like a flow’r autamnal 

Lapsing in an age mature; 

But like the lily of the vernal morn 

She bloom’d awhile,— 

Then faded, ere *twas noon.’’— 

‘*Such are the mysterious calls of Providence.’’ 

Here was the language of unsophisticated nature,—no 
fulsome panegyric,—none of these turgid compliments 
which so frequently destroy the credibility of posthu- 
mous praise:—although not a calm and graphic sketch 
of character, it seems to flow from a heart, which in 
its desolation breathes the christian’s prayer “not my 
will but thine be done!” 

A FRIEND TO YOUTH. 


The identical dial, which Whitefield caused to be e- 
rected at his school for orphans near Savannah, is now 
in possession of Rev. Mr. White, a teacher in that city. | 
















































An Unpublished Letter of John Adams, 
From Autographs in the possession of J. K. TEF FT ; 
Esq. of Savannah. ; 


PHILADELPHIA, JULY 5, 1776- 


Miss Polly.—Your favor of June 15, 1776, was 
handed to me by the last post.—I hold myself much 
obliged to you for your attention to me, at this distance 
from those scenes, in which, although I feel myself deep- 
ly interested, yet I can neither be an actor nor spec- 
tator. 

You have given me (notwithstanding all your modest 
apologies) with a great deal of real elegance and _per- 
spicuity, aminute and circumstantial narrative of the 
whole expedition to the lower harbour, against the men 
of war.—lIt is lawful you know to flatter the ladies a 
little, at least if custom can make a thing lawful: but, 
without availing myself in the least degree of this li- 
cense, I can safely say, that from your letter, and anoth- } 
er from Miss Paine to her brother, 1 was enabled to 
forma more adequate idea of that whole transaction, 
than from all the other accounts of it, both in the news- 
papers and private letters whieh have come to my 
hands. 

In times as turbulent as these, commend me to the 
ladies for historiographers; the gentlemen are too much 
engaged in action,—the ladies are cooler spectators. — 
There is a lady at the foot of Pens-Hill, who obliges 
me from time to time, with clearer and fuller intelli- 


gence, than I can get from a whole committee of 
gentleman. 


I was a little mortified at the unlucky calm, which 
retarded the militia from Braintree, Weymouth and 
Hingham.—I wished that they might have had moré 
than half the glory of the enterprize—however, it sat- 
isfies me to reflect, that it was not their fault, but the 
fault of the wind they had not. 

I will enclose to youa Dectaration, in which all 
America isremarkably united. It completes a revo- 
lution, which makes as great a figure in the history of 
mankind, as any that has preceded it:—provided al- 
ways, that the ladies take care to record the circum. 
stances of it, for by the experience I have had of the 
other sex,they are either too lazy, or tooactive, to com- 
memorate them. 

A continuance of your correspondence, Miss Polly, 
would much oblige me.—Compliments to Papa, and 
Mama, and the whole family-—I begin now to flatter 
myself, however, that you are situated in the safest 
place upon the continent. 

Howe’s army and fleet are at Staten Island—But there 
is a very numerous army at New-York and New-Jersey, 
to oppose them.—Like Noah’s Dove, without its inno- 
cence, they can find no rest. 

I am with much respect, esteem, and gratitude, your 
friend and humble servant 

JOHN ADAMS. 

Miss Polly Palmer, Boston. 





[It was an excellent observation of Lord Chesterfield, 
that “a wise man, when he sees difficulties in the way, 
stands still—fools only rush on and act.” 
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OZLEGLNAL POBLEX + 


The Rose Bud. 
Translated from Ariosto for the Southern Rose Bud. 


Compare the youthful maiden to the rose 

That in fair garden on its stem reclines. 
There, in its solitary, safe repose, 

Untouched by ey or by flock, it shines. 
To the soft breeze of dewy morn it glows, 

And earth with water for its sake combines, 
And the yeuths covet, and the loving fair 
To wear it on their breast, or wreathe among their my 











ON VISITING THE 
Panorama of the Lake and City of Geneva, 
By a Young Lady eleven years old. 
Oh! if painter's toach can form thee thus, 
So blest with all that Nature’s hand can give, 
How passing beautiful those scenes must be, 
Which here inanimate, there sweetly live— 


Each verdant shrub which here inactive bends, 
So gently waving o'er the placid stream ; 

And silver brook, which winds so silent now, 
Reflecting back the sun’s all radiant beam. 


Look where the mighty waters of the Rhone, 
Far, far beyond my wandering eye extend, 

And see yon crumbling fort with moss o’ergrown, 
O’er whose high wall the weeping willows bend. 


Mark on the right, yon broad expanse of blue, 
Lake Leman placid, beautiful and clear, 
So gently whispering ‘neath its verdant’banks, 
Of peace happiness implanted here. 
And towering far above, the mighty Al 
Kear their tal! heads, terrific ond sublime; 
Each snow-capp’d summit, mingling with the clouds, 
Seems to defy the ravages of time. 


{t seems as if the glowing canvass wak’d 
Each shadowy figure into !ife and love, 
As if the dark blue waters at my feet, 
Would break the chains which bind them there, and move. 


Each hill, each rock, seems bursting into life, 
Genius has mock’d reality so wall: 

It seems as if those pictur’d forms would rise, 
And break at once the painter’s magic spell. 

Ballston Spa, Sept. 4, 1884. 


2: 








The Flewer-Vase, No. 10. 


Russian Author.—There is now flourishing in St. 
Petersburg, a poet named Pushkin, who writes in the 
Russian language, and is nearly as celebrated in that 
country as Lord Byron was in England. His genius 
and style are said nearly to resemble Lord Byron’s. 
He began to compose  pootey at the age of fourteen, and 
he has been continually gaining popularity among his 
countrymen. He received from his publisher, for the 
manuscript of one of his late poems, extending only to 
600 lines, 3000 rubles, being at the rate of five rubles, 
or three dollars and a half for every line. This popu- 
larity is said to be unprecedented in the annals of Rus- 
sian authorship, and betokens a great advance in the 
literary spirit of that empire. 





Curious Evhibition by M. Saubert-—A cage contain- 
ing some half'a dozea small birds alive and hopping 
? 





was exhibited to the spectators; it was then placed on 
a table, and fired at with a pistol charged with fine shot 
—every bird fell dead. A cooking apparatus was then 
produced—a fire placed under it, and the dead birds 
thrown into the seething pan; when they were, as was 
believed, sufficiently cooked, the cover was removed, 
and behold, instead of a fricassee, and apparently to 
the utter amazement of the cook, forth from the boiling 
mess, to different parts of the saloon, flew again alive 
and full feathered, the flock of little birds. M. Sau- 
bert’s powers of ventriloquism, and of assuming various 
characters, by a change of features, are truly astonish- 
ing, and add much to the entertainment of his exhibi- 
tion. 





New Discovery.—A gentleman in Germany has dis- 
covered a new method of keeping large buildings 
warm in winter and cool in summer, without the ex- 
pense of fuel. He beres into the earth at a great depth, 
and brings up a constantly flowmg stream of water. 
This water is a great deal warmer than the air in win--: 
ter, and much cooler than that of summer. By means 
of pipes or channels, he conveys it into every part of 
the buildiig which he wishes to cool in summer, or to 
warm in winter. It has a surprising efiect. Many 
manufactories, containing several hundred workmen, 
are kept comfortable by it in the coldest weather. It 
also contributes to their health in summer, by purifying 
the air. The same invention has been found to pre- 
serve gardens and vegetables from freezing. 





Customs in London.—Money is put in circulation 
through the meanest channels. Nothing is to be had 
for nothing. You can hardly ask a question without 
paying for an answer. The paltriest service which 
can be rendered is a subject of exaction. The shutting 
of acoach-door will cost you twopence; some needy 
wretch always rising up, as if by magic, out of the 
street, to do youthis kindturn. An amusing instance 
of this excess of refinement in the division of labour, 
is found in the men who sweep the crossing places 
from the end of one streetto another. These crossings 
are a sort of hereditary property to certain individuals. 
A man, having a good dealthe air of a mendicant, 
stands with his broom, and keeps the passage clear, 
for exercising which public duty, the hat is iouched, 
and a hint asto payment muttered, which, in many ca- 
ses, meets with attention, for there are a number of 
good souls who aever miss paying Jack for his trouble. 
We happen to know a gentleman who never passes one 
of these street-sweepers without laying a contribution 
into the extended and capacious hat. 





How sweet when the bright stars their glories reveal. 
Away from the world and its follies to steal; 

And breathe from the heart, on the slumbering air, 
The penitent sigh and the suppliant prayer: r 

QO! sorrow departs from the tear-moistened eye, 
When pointing the soul to her home in the sky, 

And the Spirit of Merey comes down from above, 
‘To clothe the cold heart in its mantle of love. 


Bulfinch. 


SEE Nea laind 
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CHABLBELON, Ge Oe 
SATURDAY MORNING, FEB. 7, 1834. 


It is one of the evils of our climate, that all our lectures, exhi- 
bitions and amusements are crowded together. The head that 
has bared itself for a phrenological examination, must assume the 
panoply of ball-room gear. The eye that has just gazed on the 
curious exhibitions of natural philosophy at a menagerie, and be- 
come familiarized with the roaring of beasts and drollery of mon- 
keys, must smooth itself down into poetry, and gaze on the de- 
lightful panorama of the§placid Lake of Geneva. In rapid succes- 
sion we must contemplate the compensatory kindness of heaven 
in one of Nature’s saddest spectacles in the person of Miss Ho- 
neywell, and then turn to the exquisite display of art, and yield 
ourselves to its triumph in the Group of Tam O’Shanter. Yet 
all must be seen, and in a given time, for who can live in a city, 
and not know what is there, and what to talk about? and they 
are all worth attending. 

The noble intellectual inquiries which arise from phrenological 
discussions, even if not attended with belief in the science, ele- 
vate and enlarge the mind. It is interesting to observe those, 
who would shrink from Watts, and Locke, and Stewart, and 
Brown, with a feeling of alarm, diving, half unconsciously, into 
metaphysical researches; while ladies, whose only association 
with a skull has been the awful mysteries of a charnel-house, 
handle them as easily as a boquet. 

Public lectures and exhibitions are admirable auxiliaries to 
books, as a means of mental improvement. The thoughts are 
stirred up by social observation and discussion. Errors Which we 
erect as standards in the closet, are overthrown by the graceful 
pugilism of society. A Menagerie is better than a treatise on 
natural history, and a splendid picture or fine statuary, are com- 
pensations for the want of travelling facilities. 

In connexion with the above remarks, we must express our 
hope that Mr. Field’s proposed Lectures will be successful. 
We wish he may be here to beguile our sammers with his valua- 
ble illustrations, since so many other novelties may now possibly 
crowd then out of notice. 





---— J 











Literary Notices, 

-Imerican Ladies Magazine, edited by Mrs. Hale, Boston. 

We have received No. 1 of the 8th volume of this journal, 
enlarged, The name of the place from whence it is issued, and 
the facilities of the intelligent Editor to avail herself of the re- 
sources around her, with the test of seven successful years, are 
arguments which at once present themselves, for subscribing to 
E. Thayer, Agent. 


the work. 





The Juvenile Miscellany, edited by Mrs. Hale. 
This charming work is doubtless in the right hands. We wish 
we could see it in every parlour of our city, and read by all our 
E. Thayer, Agent. 


young people. 





The Amaranth, 
A spirited paper with plates and musical accompaniments, has 
been transferred from Bridgewater to Boston. 


A prospectus has been sent us of ‘*7'he Gleaner,’’ edited by 
u lady in Gloucester, Mass. 








Remittances from Jamaica Plains, Mass. $2; M’Intosh P. O. 
S.C. f. 
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SELECTED MISCELLANY. 


Travelling Fish. 


Dr. Hancock, a distinguished ichthyologist, says ot 
the Aassar, that it is one of those species of fishes 
which possess the singular property of deserting the 
water and travelling overland. In these terrestrial ex- 
cursions, large droves of the species are frequently met 
with during very rainy seasons, for it is only at such 
periods that they are compelled to this dangerous march, 
which exposes them as a prey to so many and such va. 
rious enemies. 

When the water is leaving the pool in which they 
commonly reside, the yarrows, as well as the second 
species of hassar, bury themselves in the mud, while 
all the other fishes perish for the want of their natura! 
element, or are picked up by rapacious birds, &c. Thx 
flat-headed hassars,on the contrary, simaltaneously qui: 
the place, and march over land in search of water, 
travelling fora whole night, as is asserted by the Indi- 
ans, in search of their object. I have ascertained, by 
trial, that they will live many hours out of water, even 
when exposed to the sun’s rays, 

Their motion over land is described to be somewhat 
like that of the two-footed lizard. ‘They project them- 
selves forward on their bony arm by the spring of the 
tail exerted sidewise. ‘Their progress is nearly as fast 
as a man will leisurely walk. ‘The strong scuta or bands 
which envelope their bodies must greatly facilitate their 
march, in the manner of plates under the bellies of ser- 
ponte, which are raised and depressed by a voluntary 
power, in some measure performing the office of feet. 
The Indians say that these fishes carry water with 
them for a supply on their journey. ‘There appears to 
be some truth in this statement; for I have observed that 
the bodies of the hassars do not get dry, like those ot 
other fishes, when taken out of the water; and if the 
moisture be absorbed, or they are wiped dry with a 
cloth, they have such a power of secretion that they in- 
stantly become moist again. Indeed it is scarevly pos- 
sible to dry the surface while the fish is living.” 

Smith’s Fishes of Massachusetts. 








Eastern Magnificence. 

The great Mogul, Jehangire, gives the following ac. 
count, in his Memoirs, of his own coronation. Having 
described the gorgeous decorations of his throne, 
which he estimated at one million eight hundred thous. 
and pounds sterling, he mentions the diadem, which 10 
presence of his assembled nobles, he placed upon his 
head, and which was worth more than two millions! 
“For forty days and nights,” he continues, “the great im. 
perial drum struck up without ceasing, the sounds ot 
| joy and triumph; the ground to a considerable extent 

around the throne, was spread with the most cost], 
| brocades and gold-embroidered carpets. Censers of 
| gold and silver were disposed in different directions 
| for the purpose of burning odoriferous drugs, and near. 
_ ly three thousand camphorated wax lights, three cubits 
| in length, in branches of gold and si!ver,perfumed with 
_ambergris, illuminated the scene from night till morning. 
| Numbers of blooming youths, beautiful as young Jo. 
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seph in the pavilions of Egypt, clad in dresses of the 
most costly materials, woven in silk and gold, with zones 
and amulets, sparkling with the lustre of the diamond, 
the emerald, the sapphire, and the ruby, awaited my 
commands, rank after rank, and in an attitude most res- 
pectful. And finally the emirs of the empire, from the 
captain of five hundred, to the commander of five 
thousand horse, and to the number of nine individuals, 
covered from head to foot in gold and jewels,and should- 
er to shoulder, stood round in brilliant array, also 
waiting for the commands of their Sovereign. For for- 
ty days and forty nights, did | keep open to the world 
these scenes of festivity and splendour, furnishing al- 
together an example of Imperial magnificence seldom 
paralleled in this stage of earthly existence.” 


French Preachers in Former Times. 

At the commencement of the reign of Louis XIV., 
the pulpit was degraded by the exhibitions of scenic 
buffoonery. From the mob of wretched sermonizers, 
one eminently absurd advanced, and attracted the at- 
tention of the public. The Father Honoré, a friar, dis- 
tinguished himself by a new mode, which was in 
preaching to the eye, as well asto the ear. He some. 
times held in his hand a death’s head, which he exhib- 
ited in various attire, with infinite dexterity, according 
to the character he had intended to represent. Now 
the skull displayed the curled tresses of the gay man of 
fashion; now the flowing hair of a magistrate. The 
military plumes then waved over the brow of doath; 
then the terrific gew-gaw assumed a female dress, which 
varied in conformity to the personage, either of a prude, 
a coquette, a widow,oranun. To this buffoonery, suc- 
ceeded a friar of facetious memory, known by the ap- 
pellation of Little Father André. His mode of preach. 
ing was less scenical than that of his predecessor, but 
equally improper. He wasinthe pulpit what Scarron 
the jester was in society—a vein of low comedy ran 
through his compositions. His similes and allusions 
seldom failed to excite loud peals of laughter. 

Whenever a royal personage entered the church, af- 
ter the sermon had begun, it was the usual practice to 
recapitulate what had already been said, with a com- 
pliment in addition; but when Anne of Austria, the 
Queen, entered one day, after this preacher had begun, 
the friar said, “Madame, soyez la bien venue; nous n’en 
mettrons pas plus grand pot au feu.”—({Madame, you 
are welcome, but we need not boil the pot a second 
time. ) 

When this religious mountebank withdrew from the 
stage, it was occupied by preachers who “added ele- 
gance to thought, and dignity to expression.” Yet 
there were those even in the Augustan age of the Ca- 
tholic pulpit, who discovered some eccentricities. The 
celebrated Bridaine, is said to have once played the 
flute in the pulpit, probably to sooth the minds of his 
hearers to receive some afflicting subject; and at ano- 

ther time he introduced a skeleton, doubtless to expa- 
tiate upon the vanity of the world, or the certainty of 
death. The first act was extravagant, the last was im- 
proper; vet the writer overheard a person of veracity 





assert, that the celebrated Hervey preached in his hear- 
ing on the “Rose of Sharon ;” and took a rose in his 
hand, which he frequently exhibited tothe people, while 
illustrating his subject. The flowery taste of that ex- 
cellent man is some apology for the singularity of the 
mode of illustration which he thought proper to adopt; 
and the introduction of a single flower into the pulpit, 
could excite no very strange feelings in the minds of the 
most intelligent auditory.—Cobbin’s French Preacher. 
Mehemet Ali. 

Monsieur Cousinéry, a recent traveller in Macedonia. 
relates of this remarkable man the following anecdote, 
which strongly resembles the romantic and adventu- 
rous Character of most private history im the eastern 
world, 

In one of his earlier excursions to‘Cavalla, a seaport 
near Philippi, where the Frenchthen had a factory, M. 
Cousinéry bécame acquainted with Toosoon Aga, the 
musselim or governor of the place; a man much es- 
teemed for his honorable and kind disposition, but who 
was afterwards treacherously put to death through the 
envy and covetousness of a neighboring Bey, who wished 
to possess himself of his wealth. Toosoon Aga had a 
nephew, a promising young man, who used to accom- 
pany him in his visits to the French factory, and who, 
on the death of his uncle and the confiscation of his 
property, left Cavalla, his native place, to seek his for- 
tune inthe army. This nephew is no other than Me- 
hemet Ali. the present Viceroy of Egypt ! 

Mons. Lion, the French commercial agent at Caval- 
la, lost, by the death of ‘Foosoon Aga, a considerable 
sum of money. Many years had passed over, when 
M. Lion, who was then living at Marseilles, was sur- 
prised by an invitation from Mehemet, (who had not 
forgotten his old acquaintance, through all the vicissi- 
tudes of his proud career) to come and settle in Egypt, 
with a promise of his protection. M. Lion accepted 
the offer, and had made his preparations for his depar- 
ture, when death arrested him. When the Pacha was 
informed of the event, he expressed his regret, and sent 
M. Lion’s family a present of 10,000 francs. 





Barrere, the French Revolutionist. 

In the heat of a revolution, the very characters of 
men seem to undergo some strange transformation.— 
They are led to commit the most atrocious actions, in 
the belief that they are performing the most sacred du- 
ties. The worst characters of the Revolution who 
survived the scaffold, were found in private life to have 
their humanity unimpaired, and to lead peaceable and 
inoffensive lives. Barrére is now, or was, very recent- 
ly, at Brussels, where his time is devoted to declaiming 
on the necessity of entirely abolishing capital punish. 
ments; and yet Barrére is the man who proposed the fa- 
mous decree for the annihilation of Lyons, beginning 
with the words, “Lyons has made war upon liberty— 
Lyons is no more;” and constantly affirmed, that “the 
vessel of Revolution can only arrive at port through an 
ocean of blood!” 

A recent author of a History of the French Revyolu. 



































tion tells an anecdote, which may seem as another in- 
stance of the extravagant humours that seize men’s 
minds at such a crisis. Speaking of the Reign of Ter- 
ror, he says, “Yes, I repeat it, that era has no resem- 
blance to any other. Ihave seen the despotism of Na- 
poleon; I have witnessed the terror of 1815; paltry 
imitations of those tremendous years! France in 1793 
and 1794 was furrowed in every direction by the revo- 
lutionary thunder; the most insignificant town had its 
denouncers and its executioners. Ridicule was fre- 
quently joined to atrocity. Recoilect that village of the 
Limousin, from the top of whose steeple the tricolor 
flag suddenly disappeared. A violent disturbance was 
instantly raised; search was made for the daring offen- 
der, who could not be found, and in consequence a 4oz- 
en persons were instantly arrested on suspicion. At 
length the fragments of the flag were discovered sus- 
pended fromthe branches of a tree, and it was found 
that a magpie had made its nest with the remains of the 
national colour. *Oh, the tyrannical bird! they seized it, 
cut off its head, and transmitted the account of its pro- 
secution to the Convention. The Convention received 
it without bursting into laughter; had any one ventured 
to indulge himself in that way, he would have run the 
risk of perishing on the public scaffold.” 





The Leaf-and-Stem-Basket, —Or, Items of 
News. 


Three millions of dollars are annually given by the United 
States to the revolutionary pensioners. 

‘Mr. Lamar, of Savannah, has received from Boston the diving 
dress, with which he intends to make experiments in the river at 
that place. 

A line of steam-packets has been established at London to ex- 
tend round the globe. 

Females in Vermont are exempt from liability to imprisonment 
for debt. 

Two new locomotives are daily expected from Liverpool for 
the South-Carolina Rail Road. 

We have had the pleasure of seeing a square of patchwork 
made by Julia Brace, the deaf, dumb and blind girl of Hartford. 

A person in Ohio tames otters, muskrats, &c. for the sake of 
procuring from them more and better fur while alive. 

Athens is to be hereafter the capital of Greece, and the Par- 
thenon is to be rebuilt. 

Three thousand persons are imprisoned in Germany for politi- 
cal offences. 

Three beautiful full-blooded racers have been imported by Co). 
Richardson from Liverpool into Charleston. 

The Editor of a New-Hampshire paper offered the materials 
of several pumpkin pies for the best New-Year’s address. 

A beautiful bridge in Kentucky, costing $20,000, lately fell in 
and was dashed to pieces the day after it was finished. 

A medical gentleman of India has cured several cases of hy- 
drophobia by salivation. 

Eight shafts of granite, weighing between 45 and 50 tons each, 
none been transported from Quincy to Boston for the new Court 

ouse. 

An Edacation Convention was recently held in the city of 
Cincinnati. 

Three deaths by intemperance occurred in Philadelphia in one 
week lately. 

The American publisher of the Penny Magazine circulates 
nearly 40,000 copies. 

A new kind of Coffee is planted in Florida, adapted to culti- 
vation in all the Southern States. 

A committee of gentlemen have examined and certified the 
length of Miss Aiong Moy’s foot. 
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Out of 2767 wells in the city of Boston, seven only furnish 
soft water fit for washing. 

The steamboat Randolph, with § boilers, left Nashville for N. 
Orleans with 3,600 bales of cotton. 

On the 15th of last December the thermometer was 22 degrees 
below zero in Franconia, N. H. 

The Tuscaloosa papers are beginning to announce the arrival 
and departure of fashionable belles. 

Samuel Appleton Esq. of Boston has given $1000 to the Eye 
and Ear Infirmary of that city. 

Matthew Carey Esq. of Philadelphia, publishes occasionally « 
little work entitled Records of Benevolence, }giving an account of 
the sums presented by individuals for benev ofent purposes. 

The New-York Mirror is embellished with a series of exquis- 
ite and beautiful engravings of the architectural improvements of 
the day. 

A very gratifying visit has been paid hy Otho, king of Greece. 
to the U. 8. ship United States, Capt. Ballard. 

Miss Prescott, a lady, keeps a writing academy in New 
York. 

In Glasgow, the total annual expense, on account of the poor. 
to the independent population of the city and suburbs, does not 
exceed 1 s. 9 d. each. 

The New-York Courier and Enquirer is generally supposed to 
be large enough to make a lady's sleeve pattern without piec- 
ing. 

A late Edinburgh Review contains a powerful article against 
the employment of any kind of oaths. 

Fifteen gentlemen in the state of New-York have contribu 
ted $1000 each to aid in diffusing information on the Temper- 
ance Cause. 

The Hat Almanac is a new invention. Its name speaks if 
purpose, and it is pasted in the crown of the hat. 

The mother of the Dr. Sheftall, who recently died at Savan- 
nah, caine to Georgia with Gen. Oglethorpe. 

Severe laws have been enacted against the firing off of 
crackers. 

One hundred and fifty thousand crackers or more were fired of 
x Mectwres ™ f Bostow, #1000 

° man - Mayor oO ve as 0 
New-Year’s gn to the Bethel charch of that ony. 

Lord Brougham, retiring from office to Italy, and Sir Rober; 
Peel, hasting from Rome to office, met at Paris. 

Charcoal eating prevails —% the females in some of the ngr- 
thern factories to a degree seriously injurious to health. 

Master Burke has taken a farewell benefit at the Par; 
theatre. 








JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





My Doll. 


What a stupid doll is mine— 
It never says a word to me, 
And théugh its eyes fgrever shine, 
I’m certain that they cannot see. 


Why should I play with such a thing’ 
It does not speak, it cannot hear, 

It never cries, it will not sing, 
Such sulky folks I cannot bear. 


I’m done with it. I cannot see, 
What pleased me in a 4oll before, 

Some better plaything get for me, 
For this I play with never more. 


My mind for something wiser looks, 
Than senseless dolls that nothing say, 
So, father, let me go for books 


To Mr. Beile, this very day. W. G. &, 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
LINES WRITTEN AT THE PEAKS OF OTTER, 
(The highest points of the Blue Ridge) 
By Rev. J. B. PITKIN. 


Wovutopsr thou stray for awhile from the murmur of men, 
The wildness of Nature in silence to view ? 

‘Then hie thee away over forest and glen, 
And linger awhile ’mid the mountains of blue. 


Here the prince of the hills, the famed Otter-Peak, 
Like a proud chieftain stands, with his forehead on high; 
And he washes his feet in the brawling creek, 
And his brow he bathes in the clouds of the sky. 


Then climb thou, ’mid rocks at random hurled, 
Up the fearful sides of the monster’s height, 
And stand on his crest, and gaze on a world— 
A landscape unbounded spread forth to the sight. 


\ scen’ry more noble than here is displayed, 
Doth seldom burst forth on the traveller’s view, 
When the morning in beauty smiles over the glade, 
And the heavens hang clear their canopy blue. 


—_ 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
TO MARTHA. 


‘Alas! ’tis not my lot!’ I heard thee say. 
‘Thoughtless repining! Suffer not again 
Thy native, joyous spirits to decay: 
ree is thy quiet “‘lot’’ of strife or pain. 


Why pine for fleeting Fame that mocks the touch ? 
Oh! follow not of Fashion’s torch the glare; 

For there be fresher, purer joys than such, 
That, fading, leave their fragrance on the air. 


Look round thee, Geurest: Gud duut: sutite on thee 
In the sweet aspect of the summer sky: 

Meadow and hill-side, fountain, flower and tree 
Claim thy heart's tribute, and rebuke its sigh. 


Cast not away the power to enjoy— 

‘That livi er that God hath given to all;—~ 
But cherish it, that so, without alloy, 

Thou take thy part in Nature’s festival. 


Take thy full portion of the lovely earth: 
Thou canst not look upon her blessed face 
(For thou hast loved fair Nature from thy birth) 
And say again thy ‘‘lot’’ doth lack one grace. 





Go listen to thy father’s fireside tale, 
Or to thy dark-eyed sister’s evening song, 
Or to thy mother’s voice,—thou canst not fail 
To own thy bliss, and say those words were wrong. 


With spirit pure, with heart unstained and light, 
Health on thy cheek and sunshine in thy breast, 
‘Thine be the peaceful day, the tranqui! night, 
With goodness crowned, and every good confessed. 


A.M, W. 








FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
A SKETCN. 


Musing at noonday on yonder sea-shore, 
| heard nought around save the ocean’s deep roar, 
\ud sea-gulls wild shriek as they winnowed the air, 
With sand-pipers coursing the lone beach there; 
{ thought of the king who, in flattery’s hour, 
Commanded its waves to be stay’d by his power; 
You Ocean, indignant, orp - his sway. 
tushed onward, proclaiming the God you obey 








In vain man may fetter the blue, rolling sea, 

It rolls on to eternity restless and free. 

Though he in his empire may sway the weak mind, 
The Creator alone Can your wild currents bind. 


But see, yonder bark spreads her sails to the wind— 
Think ye of the many sad hearts left behind ? 
The dear ones who, watching her track o’er the main, 
Pray for genial breezes to waft her again. 
Oh! Ocean, how calm art thou now! how serene! 
Yet what sounds on thy now quiet waters have been! 
The shriek of the mariner hushed by thy blast, 
The foaming waves shrouding his form they past; 
And often, the bark that sailed gaily at morn, 
By even has vanished, a wreck ’mid the storm. 


In youth’s early promise, when calm is the view, 
The phantom called Pleasure we fondly pursue; 
It mocks us, receding like waves of the ocean, 
Leaving us shattered by Passion’s commotion. 
Oh! Thou, who stillest the Tempest’s stern voice, 
And mak’st with Thy smile all creation rejoice, 
Look down and guide us to the harbor of Heaven, 
Where passions are hushed, and where sins are forgiven. 





FOR THE SOUTHEKN ROSE BUD. 
SONNET, 
Addressed to Miss 8. on being elected Queen of May. 


Sarah! throbb’d not thy young heart, on that day, 
With innocent triumph, when the youthful throng 
With rites of ancient usage, and sweet song, 

Acclaim’d thee Queen of ever-verdant May ? 

And not unmeet thy triumph, for the voice 
Of thy young peers which singled thee frem al] 
To circle with the rural coronal, 

Spoke merit in the Queen of their free choice. 

Bat still, remember, Sarah, we can find 
No lasting joy in earthly diadems, 

Whether of tiowers co » Or costly gems ; 
Those fade, and these oft dazzle bu: to blind; 
And we must look to other worlds than this 
For crowns of real and abiding bliss. 


W.H.T. 


a 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH ACADEMY. 
Southwest corner of Boundary and Washington-sts. 

HE Ladies of the Retreat, propose to have a Fair, for the 
purpose of exhibiting to the public their mode of Tuition. 

and also to afford an opportunity of viewing the interior of thei: 
establishment, and its arrangements. ‘The articles to be offered 


will be specimens of the work of the Ladies; and the proceeds of 


their sale will be appropriated to benevolent purposes. The Fair 


will open on the 10th of February, and continue to the 6th of 


March, and a great variety of productions in Embroidery, Artifi- 
cial Flowers, Wax Work, Paintings, &c. will be exhibited, a. 
ly all of which will. be novelties in this country. 
it? Tickets for the Fair may be had at Madame Boudo’s, W. 
Boutan’s, and Mr. Day’s, in King-street; Madame Roumillat’s, ix) 
Broad-street, and Mr. Timrod’s and}Madame Aimar’s,on East-Bav. 
January 24 : 


PANORAMA OF GENEVA. 
NOW EXHIBITING. 
HE PANORAMIC PICTURE of the CITY AND LAKE 
OF GENEVA, in Switzerland, is now open in the new 
building on Mr. Seyle’s lot, between Meeting and King-sts. 


A Admittance, 50 cents; Children, 25 cents. Season Tick- 
ets, ° 


Hours of Exhibition, from 9 in the morning to 2 " 
to 5 o’clock in the afternoon. to liek gr ber , 
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